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that attire, answer was made him that in such forme the divell
appeared to them in their sacrifices, and therefore the priests,
his servants, were so apparelled.
In this iland grow trees, which for their talnesse, greatnesse,
and straightnesse, will serve the biggest shippe in all our fleete
for a mainemast; and this iland is full of those trees. Heere
likewise we found upon the sands by the sea-side a small twigge
growing up to a young tree; and offering to plucke up the same,
it shru[n]ke downe into the ground, and sinketh, unlesse you
hold very hard. And being plucked up, a great worme is the
roote of it. And looke, how the tree groweth in greatnesse, the
worme diminisheth. Now as soone as the worme is wholly
turned into the tree, it rooteth in the ground, and so groweth to
be great. This transformation was one of the strangest wonders
that I saw in all my travailes. For this tree being plucked up
little, the leaves stripped off, and the pill [i.e. peel], by that time
it was dry, turned into an hard stone, much like to white corrall.
So that this worme was twice transformed into different natures.
Of these we gathered and brought home many1.
1 To this passage in the previous edition Sir Clements Markham appended
the following note:
* Mr Homfray, the officer in charge of the Nicobar Islands, informs me that
the curious animal described in the text is common at the Nicobar [and]
Andaman Islands. It is found in the sand, between high and low water mark,
and is, he thinks, one of the coralliferous polyps (Virgularia mirdbilis). It
protrudes from its hole as the tide rises, disappearing almost completely when
it falls, or on being touched, unless it is clutched very firmly. With much
perseverance it is dug out of the ground, while being held by one hand; during
which operation it sustains some injury. The so-called leaves break off, owing
to the animal having constantly to seek shelter below the sand; and are
supposed to be really seaweed or fungus parasites. Out of fifty specimens
collected for Mr Homfray only four had leaves.
'Mr Warneford, the chaplain at Port Blair (Andaman Islands), tells me
that they are found in great variety, sometimes in sand but more frequently in
mud. Some of them, at the top or part projecting above the surface, do
branch out just like a small tree. They vary in colour, in length, and in shape.
Mr Warneford has some specimens in spirits, and numbers of dried ones,
white, mauve, and yellow. Some are rough, some smooth; and Mr Warneford
says that the description in the text is true, though rather enlarged. When
pulled up, they have a large fleshy bottom, which is really the intestines of the
animal, not a separate worm. They have the power of drawing themselves
down into the mud when touched.'
It is interesting to note that, long afterwards, the Royal Society, in a series
of questions addressed to Sir Philberto Vernatti, Resident in Batavia, in-
cluded one concerning this strange phenomenon. The answer was: * I cannot
meet with any that ever heard of such a vegetable * (Sprat's History of the
Royal Society, 172,2,, p. 160).